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Art. III. — View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Jlges. In Three Volumes. By Henry Hallam, Esq. 
London. 1819. 

Few spaces in the realms of memory are filled up by 
more highly interesting scenes than the long interval between 
ancient and modern civilization ; that period of darkness and 
violence, which historians have designated by the name of 
the Middle Jlges. That epoch was to Europe, what, to the 
globe, was one of those great convulsions of which only im- 
perfect traditions and vague conjectures reveal to us the ulti- 
mate effects. It fixed anew the boundaries of land and water, 
established in a general equilibrium the hostile elements, 
traced the course of the mountains and the beds of the rivers, 
and gave the surface of the earth its geological physiognomy. 
The Middle Ages are to us what the heroic times of her de- 
migods were to Greece, fertile in scenes of peril and strife, 
among which the imagination loves to expatiate, but of which 
reason cannot desire the reproduction. The spirit of poetry 
and romance clings to those feudal memorials, as the domes- 
tic Genius does to the ruins of the ancient Gothic towers and 
mansions, whose inmates had lived under his special protec- 
tion. It seems as if those lofty piles of building could only 
have been raised by a generation of giants, and before them 
we feel disposed to look upon ourselves as a degenerate race. 
Those proud cathedrals and castles and abbeys give an in- 
definable charm to the scenery of the old world ; and the trav- 
eller, returning from Europe, looks back to the venerable 
remains with a lingering regret, and is easily induced to ac- 
count, by the lack of such legendary materials, for the com- 
parative tardiness of America in works of fiction. 

But the Middle Ages are fertile in more salutary lessons 
than can be derived from poetical or romantic inspiration. 
There is hardly in the existing order of society a single poli- 
tical, religious, commercial, or scientific system, not essen- 
tially dating, by its origin or by its reorganization, from the 
convulsions of that tempestuous era. Hence the efforts of 
men of superior talents in Europe, as well as in this coun- 
try, have for many years been chiefly directed to dispelling 
the clouds that had long settled upon those ages ; nor is it 
likely, that their pursuits on so great a subject will cease, as 
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long as there remain parchments to unroll, inscriptions to de- 
cipher, or ruins to unbury. 

Hallam's Middle Ages is perhaps the most complete and 
highly finished among many valuable works on that epoch. 
It is a series of finely drawn historical sketches of each of 
the nations, that played an eminent part in those times, and of 
wide general views on the progress of the great social edi- 
fice of modern civilization, and the developement of its most 
important elements. It leaves nothing to desire on the 
ground of evidence and precision, of accuracy of information, 
or of depth and maturity of reflection. There only perhaps 
remains the question, whether the subject may not be suscep- 
tible of more unity and system ; whether those partial events 
may not be referred to a common point of view ; whether 
the relations between those different social elements can- 
not be presented under a closer bond of connexion. But 
such a question could only be fairly answered by a new trial 
of the work, an attempt for which a competent mind is not 
easily to be found. 

The object of this article, however, is not to give an accu- 
rate criticism of the noble performance, whose title stands at 
its head, a task which has been long since most satisfactorily 
fulfilled. We propose only to write over again, and with 
somewhat different views, one chapter of that history ; that 
chapter which, perhaps, ought to take the lead of the rest of 
the work. 

There was, in that period of general social dissolution, one 
country, in which the work of devastation commenced much 
later and ended much sooner. Italy in the Middle Ages was 
like Mount Ararat in the deluge ; the last reached by the 
flood, and the first left. The remains of the Roman social 
world, were either never utterly dispersed in that coun- 
try, or far later than anywhere else ; and, if we are to date 
the close of the Middle Ages from the extinction of feudal- 
ism, that revolution was effected in Italy no less than three 
centuries before the time of Charles the Eighth, the epoch 
assumed by Hallam as the conclusion of his work. It would 
then, perhaps, be expedient to refer the history of Europe in 
the Middle Ages to Italy, as the history of the ancient world 
has always been referred to Rome. The great ascendency 
of the papal power, and the influence of Italian genius on the 
literature and the fine arts of all countries, made Italy essen- 
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tially the centre of light, the sovereign of thought, the capital 
of civilization, until her final downfall in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

The history of Rome, and the history of modern Italy, 
are no more related to each other, than a tragedy is to 
the afterpiece. Not only the nations and their languages, not 
only manners and morals, laws and religion, have given place 
to others ; not only the monuments of men have been erased 
from the face of the land, but the land itself, its general as- 
pect, and its very climate, are changed. 

The fall of the Roman empire under the invasion of the 
northern nations, an event so deplorable in its immediate 
consequences, was not merely a necessary result of the ebbing 
and flowing of human things ; it was perhaps an event as 
desirable as it was inevitable. Rome and Roman Italy had 
ceased to live, long before any foreign nation even ventured 
across the Alps. It was a superannuated body, which in the 
last struggle against imminent death, by an animal instinct, 
summoned all its vital principles to the heart, only to witness 
the fate of its members and prepare for its own. Rome, as 
is related of few fortunate pirates and robbers, after escaping 
all the trials of a life of peril and violence, was consumed by 
inanition, and died of old age. 

Long before Alaric and Attila laid waste the rich vale of 
the Po, that fair country was little better than a desert. The 
fertile colonies of Cisalpine Gaul, reclaimed by the sober 
Romans from the swamps of that unruly river, were aban- 
doned by the same Romans, intoxicated by a long career of 
success. The right of citizenship, extended over all Italy, 
crowded in a few years the capital with some millions of in- 
habitants at the expense of the country. Her games and 
spectacles, her largesses and unbounded luxury, afforded a 
gay and easy style of living to the lazy populace, who flocked 
to her from all parts. Rome became a vast and active cruci- 
ble, into which mankind, in all its varieties, flowed from all 
the provinces, and there, by a rapid process, melted and 
vanished. 

To these physical causes of depopulation and moral de- 
basement and corruption, celibacy, and its attendant vices, a 
general distaste for settled life, for domestic happiness, for all 
social ties and pure affections, (because all human affec- 
tions form an uninterrupted chain, a single link of which can- 
not be broken or relaxed without the dissolution of the whole 
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system,) add unbounded ambition, civil proscriptions, reli- 
gious dissensions, —an old, discredited worship, with loose and 
perverted morals, — a new, holy, but misinterpreted creed, 
corrupted almost at its sources, — the work of God fallen into 
the hands of man ! In such a state of things, the invasion of 
the barbarians (so the Latin writers were wont to call the 
northern tribes) had the effect which an inundation of the 
Nile has upon the plains of Egypt. The land lies exhausted 
with its own efforts, burning and withering under the rays of 
the same tropical sun, which had called into action its pro- 
ductive energies, and languishing in a slow decay, from 
which no reaction seems to be able to redeem it. Then, 
from the bosom of unexplored mountains, gathered in the 
silence of untrodden regions, the flood roars from above. 
The pale remains of a faded vegetation are washed away ; 
but all was dead, or doomed to impending death, long before 
it was buried under the conquering tides. Now let the sea- 
sons have their own course ; gardens and fields will smile 
again on those desolate marshes, palms and cedars again will 
wave their lofty crests to the skies, in all the pride of youth, 
as if singing the praises of the Creator, and attesting that his 
resources are without number, that man alone perishes, with 
his works, but nature is immortal. 

At the first setting in of the storm, the laborer, who had 
not yet been seduced from his cottage by corruption, was 
frightened away by the savage yell of the conquerors, and 
came for refuge to that capital which he still considered as 
the Eternal City. What yet remained cultivated and in- 
habited, was trampled under the hoofs of the horses of Alaric. 
The deluge raged for about two centuries.* The tract from 
the Alps to the Tiber, the garden of Europe, was but a vast 
field of carnage. It would be useless to relate the cam- 
paigns of Alaric, Attila, and Genseric, the scourges of God, 
to describe atrocities, provoked, now by the fatal obstinacy of 
a blind emperor, now by the profligacy of an ambitious wo- 
man, now by the sacrilegious revenge of a proscribed sub- 
ject. They came ; they enjoyed all the luxury of destruc- 
tion ; but they and their armies vanished among the ruins of 
the country, as a river lost among the sands it heaps up at its 
mouth. 

* Rome was taken by Alaric, A. D. 410. The invasion of Attila was in 
451 ; the storming of Rome by Genseric, in 455. 
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Till the conquest of Odoacer, no northern nation had 
thought of settling in Italy. They were led by a desire of 
military fame, or by the thirst of carriage and plunder. They 
came and passed with a feeling of indefinable awe, mistrust- 
ing Italy as a fatal land which might, at every step, open 
under their feet ; and their curiosity, envy, or revenge was 
no sooner gratified, than they looked for a home in France, 
Spain, or Africa, where to gather the spoils of Italy, and settle 
in peace and security. The first stone of the new social edi- 
fice was laid under the auspices of Odoacer and Theodoric* 
The invasion of the Heruli, and subsequently that of the Os- 
trogoths, did not bear the marks of the stupid ferocity of the 
Huns and Vandals. The advantage of a superior culture, 
and the influence of a purer religion, had already softened 
the iron hearts of the North. The reign of Theodoric stands 
alone in those ages of darkness, like a beautiful star in a re- 
tired spot of the skies. But his successors, involved in civil 
discords, and in long, mortal struggles against the Greeks, 
led by Belisarius and Narses, lay finally lifeless and breath- 
less at the mercy of a new enemy, who, invited at first merely 
as a mediator in their contests, ended by possessing himself, 
without resistance, of the prize. 

The crowning of Alboin, king of the Lombards in Italy, 
about the year 568, must be considered as the epoch that 
divided ancient from modern Italy. After that time the Ro- 
man emperors of Constantinople continued to lose ground in 
Italy until their definitive expulsion. From that time all traces 
are lost of the old religion and language. From that time 
Rome, and the charm of her name, belong to the past. 

The Lombards and their numberless followers, after their 
barbaric mode of warfare, carried along with them their wives 
and children, all they held dear in life. They left nothing 
behind to regret. At their first arrival they cherished their 
adopted homes with that fatal fondness, with which fair Italy 
is but too apt to inspire her visiters. Having found no re- 
sistance, they did not indulge in wanton cruelties ; having 
suffered no losses, they turned their strength to secure a 
conquest, that had so often escaped from the hands of their 
predecessors. They shared the lands with the conquered. 
They adopted the religion of Italy ; Italy adopted their morals. 

* Odoacer, king ofltaly, A. D. 476; Theodoric, 493. 
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Laws and languages were mixed, and the two races were sol- 
dered by a peaceful contact of two hundred and six years. 
The scattered remains of Goths and Vandals of the preceding 
invasions were easily adopted as sons by the conquering 
tribe, by right of consanguinity ; and the Latin nation, already 
reduced to atoms, was either dispersed or subdued. 

Had Alboin, at his first onset, taken possession of Rome 
and of the whole country ; had he not been too anxious to 
enjoy his newly-acquired dominions, fixing his royal seat at 
Pavia ; had he not so soon fallen a victim to a domestic 
tragedy, he would have aspired to the glory of the founder of 
Italy. What he neglected to do, when it was perhaps in his 
power, his successors attempted in vain, when it was too 
late. For two hundred and six years, their constant efforts 
were turned against the pontiffs of Rome and the imperial 
towns, which, garrisoned by the Greeks, still recognised the 
sway of the Eastern emperors. Some of these seaports, 
such as Ravenna and Ancona, could easily have been, and 
were actually subdued ; but Rome, which already began to 
impose a new kind of yoke upon the nations, presented a far 
different obstacle to the Lombard ambition. Here they 
failed, and here their fortune began to waver. The Franks, 
who had already threatened to pass the Alps during the whole 
period of the Lombard dominion, now invited by the popes, 
after repeated attacks, put an end to the dynasty founded by 
Alboin. 

But this last convulsion had not the same effects upon 
the country as the preceding invasions. Charlemagne led 
an army with him, not a nation.* He took the Lombards 
by surprise and defection. They were conquered sooner 
than attacked. Those who could fight, would not ; those 
who would, could not. The campaign of Charles was mere- 
ly a triumphal march. Having reassured the Pope, and set- 
tled, in haste, his new kingdom, he returned to France with the 
whole of his host, leaving the mass of the Lombard population 
safe and untouched ; so that, with the exception of the royal 
dynasty, their great work of regeneration was not sensibly dis- 
turbed or diverted. 

Between Alaric and Frederic Barbarossa, there was an in- 
terval of seven hundred and seventy-four years. So long a 
time does it require to mature the designs of Providence, as if 
* Charlemagne's Conquest of Italy was in A. D. 774. 
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to give a lesson of patience and resignation to the restless anxi- 
ety of human nature. The northern hive of the nations 
was now exhausted ; the Normans, Hungarians, and Sara- 
cens were the last tribes wandering for a home. The foun- 
dation of the great monarchies of Europe was laid. Armies 
and fleets might still be busy in their work of destruction, 
but each nation had settled within defined limits, and be- 
longed to the soil, no less than the forests and mountains 
among which they had chosen their abode. 

To the circumstances of their original descent is to be 
principally ascribed the difference of features, manners, and 
feelings, that characterizes the inhabitants of the various 
districts of the Italian peninsula even in our days, as also 
the discordant spirit eternally reigning among them, their 
different progress in civilization, their different taste in 
letters and arts. The valley of the Po, indeed all the 
region from Saluzzo to Venice, and from Aquileia to 
Ancona, the largest and richest part of the country, is 
still distinguished by the vague appellation of Lombardy, 
and is undoubtedly inhabited by the descendants of the 
Goths and Lombards of Theodoric and Alboin. It has 
been of all countries the oftenest invaded and trodden over ; 
but, from the time of the Lombard settlement, foreigners have 
passed through the land, as the Austrians do now, strangers 
after two centuries as much as on the day of their arrival. 
The Lombards are to be distinguished, among the sons of 
Italy, by their fair hair and complexion, large, serene eyes, tall 
and portly but not always elegant forms. They are of a san- 
guine temper, which is often turned into apathy in mature age. 
Living in a rich country, they are fond of the table, and their 
southern brethren have called them the Lombard wolves, or 
the Boeotians of Italy. But their lands have always been the 
best cultivated, their manufactures, as long as liberty pro- 
tected them, the most flourishing in Europe ; and, though they 
came rather late into such matters, they have now the lead in 
letters, science, and arts. The Lombards are also the stout- 
est hearts in the day of battle ; they are true and generous, 
open and hospitable, but too often credulous, and indolent in 
all the business of life. 

Venice, owing, as we have seen, her origin to the barba- 
rian invasions, is perhaps the only spot in Italy pure from bar- 

vol. l. — no. 106. 7 
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baric mixture. Politics and commerce having engrossed all 
her lime, Venice has done comparatively little for literature 
and the fine arts. That city, like Rome, to which she 
bears so many points of resemblance, never thought of let- 
ters, till she began to decline. The Venetians, a pure 
Italian race, were hardened by the exertion their situation 
demanded from them. The flame of glory and patriotism 
supported for a long time a valor worthy of a better fate. 
But long peace undermined the character of those noble re- 
publicans, and now they lie lifeless, and insensible to the 
rapid decay to which Austria has doomed them. The in- 
habitants of that spectre-city, with all the magnificence and 
pleasures of the good old times, have not that same spirit 
of resistance, that hope and desire of change, which inflame 
their fellow bondsmen. 

The Genoese, inhabitants of hard mountains, escaped for- 
eign mixture to a great extent, and the liigurian character 
may perhaps still be traced through the Roman and all the 
following phases. The inhabitants of the Ligurian Apen- 
nines, with all the rest of the chain in Lunigiana, Tuscany, 
Abruzzo, and Calabria, form one rude population, entirely 
unknown to foreign visiters, wild and ungovernable, vindic- 
tive and hospitable, with all the characteristic virtues of high- 
landers in every part of the world. 

But the inhabitants of the Riviera of Genoa, from imme- 
morial time acknowledged as the best sailors in the Medi- 
terranean, never aimed at more glory than what was con- 
sistent with their maritime and mercantile interests. Like 
Venice, Genoa grew by liberty, the soul of all commerce ; 
but, struck by the same fate, Genoa still preserves all her co- 
hesive strength. The Genoese are the hardiest and most 
uncontaminated race in Italy ; but out of their ships they are 
nothing. Literature and the arts never had any credit on 
the bank of St. George. They never dealt in visions and 
dreams. They are the only true utilitarians in Italy. They 
join, indeed, a certain spirit of pomp and show to their 
proverbial avarice. They eat their onions from plates of 
gold ; their palaces are raised with magnificence, but without 
taste ; and their churches are handsome enough, when they 
glitter with marble and gold. The Genoese are the only 
Italians that settle abroad. Genoese are to be found all over 
the earth ; but they, and their sons, and grandsons, are, like 
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the Jews, an unassimilable race. Their harsh features, their 
sharp dialect, their feelings and manners, follow them every- 
where ; Genoa, like Jerusalem, never loses her rights in her 
wandering children. 

Tuscany, from immemorial time, even before the Grecian 
era, ruling over arts and letters, over religion and laws, has 
been in modern times once more the cradle of civilization. 
Protected by a noble chain of mountains, and by the poverty 
of a barren soil, Tuscany could not entice the northern 
plunderers by the charms of the Lombard and Campanian 
plains. Roused to liberty by the efforts of the Lombard 
league, the Tuscan cities received their independence as a 
gift from their sisters ; but, as soon as they were possessed of 
it, few countries ever exhibited more violence in abusing it ; 
none ever offered a more memorable example of desperate 
struggle before giving it up. To the longer enjoyment of that 
stormy liberty, to the generous patriotism to which it gave 
rise, Florence, Pisa, and Siena are indebted for the intel- 
lectual supremacy, which made their land the birthplace of 
genius. But, as soon as they sank from that state of excite- 
ment, they fell into the hands of artful princes, by whom they 
were gently lulled and enervated, unaware that a silken chain 
is still a chain. The Tuscans are in our days the most deli- 
cate and refined, but likewise the lightest and weakest, of the 
Italian people. They are gay, polite, pedantic, and tbought- 
less ; they are the French of Italy. 

Rome, sitting in an unhealthy desert, a dissolute convent 
of prelates and cardinals, within tottering walls, together with 
all the Roman provinces on the southern side of the Apen- 
nines, the lands of the Sabines and Umbri, is possessed by 
that Levitical spirit, by which talent of all kinds is exclusively 
directed to the altar and its intrigues. The very counte- 
nance and accents of the highest classes in Rome, are stained 
by the varnish of Jesuitism. But what is not priest in Rome, 
the populace of the eternal city, the Trasteverini, exhibit in 
their features, costume, and manners, and not unfrequently in 
their sudden sallies of generous passions, the antique Roman 
grandeur and firmness, such as may suit one day the freemen 
of the capital of the redeemed country. 

The southern part of the peninsula, and the neighbouring 
island, were early occupied by Dorian colonists, who gave 
that region an indelible Grecian character. Magna Grsecia 
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had its games, gymnasiums, poetry, and philosophy/rivalling 
those of the mother country. The Romans conquered, but did 
not destroy* The Romans never changed what was good in 
the hope of doing better. At the fall of Rome, the Greek 
colonies remained in the hands of the Greeks, and continued 
so until the Norman conquest ; and the Normans were too 
few, and their reign too short, to have a material influence 
over the mass of the people. Hence the Neapolitan charac- 
ter is essentially Greek; their levity and fickleness, their taste 
for jests and sophisms, for spectacles and controversies, their 
national dances and popular amusements, — all is Greek among 
them. But the Provencal, Spanish, and Austrian dominion, 
by turns afflicted that lively population, and have plunged it 
into a state of degradation far below any other nation in Europe. 

The inhabitants of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica are, in 
gtieat part, sons of the Saracens. The Normans subdued, 
but did not destroy or banish the Moors. On the contrary, 
they were still to be seen enjoying their free rights, and ob- 
serving their religion, even under Frederic the Second, one 
hundred years after the peace of Constance. The fierce and 
melancholy Moorish spirit, the noble and chivalrous, but re- 
vengeful and passionate temper, of which the Spanish blood 
partakes, remained in distinct traces in the Sicilian and Cor- 
sican, and may still be recognised in their dark olive com- 
plexion and bilious temper. 

The different origin of the Italian races, and their physical 
and moral discordance of temperament, are not, as it has been 
so often objected, an insurmountable obstacle to future Unity, 
any more than the same difficulty now prevents Welch, Scotch, 
and English, heterogeneous races, from living under the same 
government, notwithstanding their long-indulged antipathies. 
The Italians have long since recovered from their blind mu- 
nicipal jealousies ; they have all been educated in the same 
severe school of common disasters, and the descendants of 
the German, Grecian, and Moorish races, have joined their 
hands as brothers, when meeting in the land of exile. At all 
events, are not Milan and Pavia, Pisa and Florence, Na- 
ples and Palermo, the most inveterate rivals, obeying the 
same rulers ? It would be to libel human nature, to suppose 
that the good understanding, which despotism maintains among 
them, would be broken at the dawning of liberty. 

If enthusiasm of public spirit, or sanctity of private virtues, 
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could be sufficient to secure to a nation its independent exist- 
ence, Italy would have passed glorious and free to the re- 
motest generations. The constant state of warfare, in which 
the newly-enfranchised cities found themselves engaged from 
their earliest origin, was not peculiar to them ; it was the ele- 
ment in which all that age of steel equally breathed. But, in 
Italy, the field of battle was a gymnastic arena, from which 
the republics seemed to derive new vigor and energy. The 
prosperity of their commerce and industry seemed redoubled 
by their endless conflicts. Their municipal rivalries were 
for a long time the source of the most generous emulation, 
nor was ever independence more fertile in prodigies of val- 
or, in generous sacrifices, in daring achievements. But the 
Italian republics ran their race alone. Liberty rose in Italy 
prematurely, or rather that country was doomed to run all 
the risks and chances of a first experiment. The neighbour- 
ing nations seemed to sink into barbarism in proportion as 
the Lombards rose higher in their aspirations. To acquire 
their liberty, the Italians only needed to rely on the justice of 
their cause, and the firmness of their will. But to preserve 
it, they wanted that wisdom of government, which the unset- 
tled state of their institutions, and the pervading ignorance of 
the age, could not afford. 

The greatest part of the Lombard statutes remained still 
the same as they had been imposed by the northern conquer- 
or upon his new subjects ; but a long contact, a natural spirit 
of improvement, common interests and vicissitudes, sympa- 
thies and family ties, and above all the irresistible influence 
of climate, had imperceptibly brought about an interchange 
of friendly transactions, by which, when the components were 
melted into a common mass, it was found that the conquerors 
had adopted new sentiments and habits in proportion as they 
had dictated new orders and laws to the conquered ; so that 
they had both equally contributed to the new social edifice, 
and that edifice, according to the modern rules of architec- 
ture, was a composite of all orders. 

Together with their martial spirit, their active and labori- 
ous habits, their love of home, and their domestic virtues, 
the German nations gave to Italy, as well as to all Europe, that 
form of government of which we have in our times wit- 
nessed the final catastrophe, — the feudal system. From the 
top of the Alps, the northern chief pointed out to his war- 
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riors the fair land that Fate had awarded to their valor. The 
land of promise was no sooner subdued and divided among 
them, than it was necessary to put it in a state of defence. 
Italy was a mistress who could be secured to her suitors only 
by the same means by which she had been won, military 
prowess. Hence the conquering host settled on the land, as 
it were, in battle array. Every soldier was at his post, de- 
pendent upon his vavasors, under the continued discipline of 
the camp. 

It appears, that the Lombards exercised a milder rule over 
their Latin subjects, than either the Franks in Gaul, or the 
Vandals in Spain and Africa ; but the Italian population had 
already suffered so much under the previous invasions, that 
the whole nation might be considered as doomed to absolute 
servitude. Woe to the conquered ! They built their mas- 
ter's castle, they tempered his helmet and sword, and forged 
their own chains. Subjected by his strength, they soon be- 
came his strength. They followed him to the camp, they 
garrisoned his walls ; they were his laborers at home, and his 
soldiers abroad. They bore on their backs the scars of the 
blows inflicted by him ; on their breasts, of the wounds re- 
ceived for him. Such a state of violence, however, could 
not last. The Latin population had long since learned sub- 
mission and patience. Respected and dreaded, the generous 
conquerors soon became weary of an unprofitable tyranny. 
There is no man willing to strike where be meets with no 
resistance. The idea of allegiance to their chiefs, so strong 
among the warriors of the north, was easily communicated to 
the Latins, to whom no better choice was left. The evils of 
feudalism gave way in the same measure as the characteris- 
tic differences of the two races disappeared ; in the same 
measure as, involved in common vicissitudes, they needed 
each other's cooperation. Many feudal lords were ambi- 
tious of the title of fathers of their people, many found their 
own interest in affecting such paternal dispositions. Men of 
true courage are seldom cruel, and with their armour they laid 
aside their ferocious spirit. The solitary life of their castles 
obliged them to cherish all objects around. Nothing is more 
apt to inspire love than the desire of being loved. The 
Christian religion, meanwhile, made a virtue of that love, and 
called the blessings of heaven on the warrior whose sword 
spared the prostrate foe, and who dried the tears his sword 
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had caused to be shed. He who exerted himself for the 
happiness of his own vassals, felt indignant against his neigh- 
bour who acted otherwise. They began to take upon them- 
selves the cause of the oppressed. They interposed with 
authority and arms. They bred up their children with nobler 
sentiments. Religion and gallantry soon made humanity an 
indispensable' appendage of true valor. Thus chivalry, or 
rather the chivalrous spirit, was the consequence of the feudal 
system, and was an antidote against its evils. 

The different formalities observed in the ceremony of con- 
ferring knighthood, the sacred and military orders, the armo- 
rial bearings, and other outward signs and emblems of chivalry, 
are not to be confounded with that spirit which made sacred 
in the eyes of the brave the cause of the weak, the authority 
of religion, the honor of women ; that generous spirit, which 
in the total absence of social order, in the total impotence of 
protecting laws, supplied the want of order and law ; for 
that spirit existed long before any herald had reduced it 
to a system, and it survived long after the extinction of the 
system, exerting upon modern civilization an influence, of 
which the indelible marks remain among us, associated with 
all that is noblest and greatest in our manners and feelings. 
The spirit of chivalry, in fact, far from being buried in Italy 
under the ruins of feudalism., was extended and excited by 
the establishment of democratic institutions, and invaded the 
young Lombard and Tuscan republics with such a blind en- 
thusiasm, that, neglecting their own true interests, out of mere 
chivalrous, quixotic bravery, they espoused, whether right 
or wrong, all the quarrels of their neighbours, to remain after 
all unarmed and lifeless in the hands of strangers. 

To these two northern political and moral institutions, 
united in their origin and opposite in their ends, Rome con- 
trasted, or rather added, her two social elements, Democracy 
and Aristocracy. In the times of the barbaric invasions, the 
Italians did not lose the remembrance of their democratic 
forms, of which the Romans had shared the advantages with 
their subjects of Italy. As soon as the raising of their walls 
afforded the free towns a degree of security, their ancient muni- 
cipal institutions were eagerly reestablished. The long-cher- 
ished names of consuls, senate, and tribunes, rather imper- 
fectly understood, were renewed throughout the country ; 
although all such magistrates, until the peace of Constance, 
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were subjected to the Imperial lieutenants, or to the lords 
and prelates who exercised the supreme power according to 
their feudal or seignorial rights. When, in their contest 
against Frederic Barbarossa, the Lombards shook off both the 
feudal and imperial yoke, the Roman forms were exclusively 
adopted ; but blended with the prejudices of an age of ignor- 
ance, modified by the influence of a more humane reli- 
gion, and counteracted by the disinterestedness and improvi- 
dence of a short-sighted chivalry. The valor of Rome there 
was, and her stern, patriotic virtues ; but not her worldly wis- 
dom, not her cold-blooded steadiness, not her egotistical 
policy. 

In the first place, the happy equilibrium of popular and 
patrician powers, in which lay the secret strength of the Ro- 
man constitution, was never well understood by the Lombard 
and Tuscan republics. In the first intoxication of their dearly- 
purchased emancipation, the new republicans proscribed and 
pursued the noble families even to the inmost recesses of 
the mountains. There, when the nobles had been left to 
share their dens with the hawks and wolves of the Apennines, 
the cities, now assured of victory, relaxing from their in- 
discriminate rage, admitted one by one their humbled ene- 
mies, happy to reenter as equals within those walls, where 
they had ruled as masters ; and the two classes were thus 
gradually led to a reconciliation, of which the most con- 
fiding and generous was, of course, to be the victim. The 
towns, which, as long as they were animated by patriotic en- 
thusiasm, had with unarmed bands sustained the shock of the 
cavalry and of the scythed chariots of Frederic, now, in their 
domestic wars, began to feel the want of horses, the horse 
being, in the Middle Ages, the soul of an army. The noble- 
men lent their horses and men-at-arms, and gave the repub- 
lics their cavalry, and had soon, therefore, the strength of the 
state in their hands. In times of peace, the mob upon the 
square checked all rising ambition, by their watchful suspi- 
cion and summary justice ; but, when the trumpet of war 
sounded, when the alarm-bell was rung, the nobleman mount- 
ed his steed, marshalled the disorderly multitude, led them to 
victory, and returned their idol. Thus arms gave the nobil- 
ity a temporary power, which daily gained permanent strength, 
in proportion as wars became more general and frequent. 
The noble families, when they abandoned their eyries in the 
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fastnesses of the mountains, transferred their strongholds to 
the towns. They built their houses near the walls and gates 
of the cities, and, under the pretext of common protection, 
furnished them with ditches and battlements, and garrison- 
ed them with devoted vassals and partisans. Thus the dis- 
sensions between the lower and higher orders were not less 
violent in the republics of the Middle Ages, than they had 
been in either Athens or Rome. But they were of a short- 
er duration. In vain popular fury rose with redoubled ef- 
forts against aristocratical usurpation. In vain the houses of 
the principal nobles were stormed and razed to the ground. 
In vain, in the most flourishing commercial towns, the mer- 
chants opposed their aristocracy of wealth to the aristocracy 
of birth, and the people armed themselves in formidable fra- 
ternities of arts and trades, and proceeded to the contest 
united, compact, determined. If the nobility were insolent, 
the people were intemperate and blind. The nobility, warmed 
by the generous spirit that belongs to high birth, supported by 
numerous family adherents, and by uniformity of feelings and 
interests, knew how, by a slow and tacit conspiracy, to turn 
to their own advantage every breath of popular commotion, 
every incident of common peril or public disaster. It is 
thus that in science, letters, and arts, as well as in arms, we 
find the highest names, in the earliest ages of modern Italy, 
almost exclusively belonging to the aristocratic class ; because 
that class, which aimed to rule, made all efforts to possess 
themselves of all such qualifications as might impose upon the 
ignorant mass of the people. In times of war, it was the fire 
of their steeds and the gleam of their swords ; in peace, it 
was the power of eloquence and the wisdom of policy. 

But when, elated by success, that restless nobility broke 
forth into factions and feuds, the people, who had already 
learned to forego their own interests, enlisted themselves in 
the private jealousies of the patrician families, and the quar- 
rels of their enemies became their own. Almost every town 
was divided into as many factions as there were wards ; almost 
every day witnessed some deed of blood in the public 
squares. The citizens slept in their armour. The gates 
were closed from sunset to sunrise. Every house was kept 
in a state of perpetual siege. All these private wars be- 
came merged in a general contest, which embraced the whole 
peninsula ; and the two factions of which, for want of more 
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appropriate terms, were distinguished under the names of 
Guelphs and Ghibelines. 

The Guelphs pretended to be the friends of the church, 
and of the municipal, democratic privileges ; the Ghibelines 
were understood to be partisans of the empire, and favorers of 
a national aristocratical unity. The elements of the two par- 
ties were nearly balanced in all the cities. When one of the 
two prevailed, either in consequence of its own strength, or of 
external aid, the other was butchered, or banished, to return 
afterwards at the head of neighbouring auxiliaries, to inflict in 
its turn equal retaliation. Wave after wave, the two oppo- 
site factions were ebbing and flowing like the tides of the sea. 
Thus when the work of aristocracy was complete, when the 
conquering faction had no longer any thing to fear, the man 
who stood at its head, was at the head of all power ; and to 
become an absolute tyrant cost him no more trouble than that 
of assuming the name. Thus, as monarchy had led the way to 
feudalism, and feudalism to democracy ; now, by a painful re- 
action, anarchy led back to aristocracy, aristocracy paved the 
way to tyranny; and Italy was hurried, in a rapid decline, to- 
wards the same evils from which she had recovered only by 
a slow and hard-earned progression. But this transition was 
the work of five centuries ; and, before evil prevailed, that 
generous nation had a high mission to accomplish. Nor did 
she give up the struggle, until the whole world had received 
from her losses those advantages which she was not destined 
to derive for herself. 

But to mediate among so many hostile elements, to tem- 
per the violence of a turbulent age, to reform abuses, to 
heal, to soothe, to dry the tears of the sufferer ; an all-pow- 
erful agent had, before the origin of modern societies, been 
sent from heaven to give them new form and temper by its 
unremitting influence. The Christian religion, a new doc- 
trine of meekness and forbearance, teaching its disciples to 
suffer and love, to pardon and spare, came not to avenge, 
not to redress, but to console ; it promised not justice, not 
peace on earth, but retribution in heaven. It did not break 
the chains of the slave, but it shared them with him ; it 
did not strike down the sword of the violent, but it turned 
it to righteous designs. Unable to quell the rage of dis- 
cord, it suspended or averted its course. Unable to destroy 
feudalism, it created chivalry. To silence the factions of 
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the Guelphs and Ghibelines, it preached the truce of the 
cross. To quench the thirst for battle, it invented proces- 
sions and masses. To the victims of human injustice it 
laid open the asylum of the sanctuary ; for the blasted hopes 
of youth, for the exposed honor of virgins, it prepared the 
silence of the cloisters ; against the unlimited ambition of mon- 
archs, it mustered the thunders of the Vatican. It did not 
rid man of his evils, but it reconciled him to them ; it taught 
him to cherish them, to pride and delight in them, to lean on 
them as on an anchor of hope. A day had been, (it is an 
unwelcome thought, but one from which we cannot escape,) 
a day had been when, in ages of barbarism, of oppression and 
prejudice, every institution that had become connected with 
the Christian religion, even the most absurd doctrines and 
pernicious practices with which Catholicism has been charg- 
ed, had their holy, their redeeming influence ; and it was re- 
served to later periods, to periods of refinement and culture, 
to see those same institutions turned into instruments of prof- 
anation and infamy, to the detriment of the religion and of 
the cause of humanity it had been sent to advocate. 

The day had been, when the standards of St. Peter headed 
the bands of the Lombard youth, devoted to the rescue of 
their country ; when the proclamation of a jubilee, or the zeal 
of a pontifical legate, prevented the streaming of fraternal 
blood ; and the day was to come, when a crafty court of 
" purple tyrants " were to rouse the spirit of discord among 
their inoffensive neighbours, and when, threatened by the 
vengeance they had thus provoked, they were to invite the 
interference of foreign invaders, taking advantage of others' 
calamities, like ravens and wolves on a field of battle. The 
day had been, when a few pious solitaries, the inmates of 
inaccessible recesses, inspired with an insane perhaps, but 
harmless devotion, denied themselves all the enjoyments of 
life, and abjured the gifts of Providence, to open a hospitable 
shelter to the straying wayfarer ; to drain swamps and morass- 
es ; to run to the succour of languishing humanity, amidst the 
loathsomeness of hospitals and lazarets ; or, in the calm of 
their undisturbed silence, to plunge into the severest medita- 
tions of science, and preserve the treasures of learning of by- 
gone generations for the reawakening curiosity of genera- 
tions to come ; and the day was to come, when the con- 
vents should insult the sufferings of poverty by a display of 
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worldly pomp and indolence ; when they should groan with 
victims seduced to their cells by the blackest perfidies, or 
walled up in them by nefarious compulsion ; when the clergy 
should give the example of that depravation with which celi- 
bacy had contaminated morals and manners towards the de- 
cline of the Roman world ; when cowled fiends should be 
ranked into a holy militia, and with hideous rites round an 
ominous pyre, should send up to the Father of Mercy an 
holocaust of human victims. Even such is a use which has 
been made of reason, such an interpretation has been given 
to the pages of truth ; and though in our days, in consequence 
of a milder spirit, the seductions of Jesuitism and the at- 
rocities of the Inquisition gave way, still, Heaven knows, 
the talent and will to indulge in specious reasonings, and to 
construe the word of God according to worldly passions, is 
not quite passed out of fashion. 

All that was most enthusiastic and great in the Christian 
religion, all that was most brilliant and ardent in the valor of 
the North, all that was most generous and gallant in chivalry, 
all the noblest elements of society in the Middle Ages, by 
cooperating in a common undertaking, by turning, for more 
than two centuries, all their efforts to a common end, brought 
social order in Europe to the highest and most unexpected 
results. 

If the religious zeal of the earliest church had produced 
nothing else but the Crusades, the world would still be 
indebted to Christianity for the most rapid progress of civ- 
ilization. The Crusades brought a comparative peace to 
Europe. For the first time, Christendom was seen united 
in a single people. Brothers, who had settled here and there 
as they had been guided by chance, divided by climate, by 
interests, by discords, now, in a kind of family meeting, ab- 
jured all their ancient feuds, joining in an alliance of faith and 
worship against a common enemy. 

Pope Urban pointed out to the Christians a wide field for 
exertion. The holy wars, in different epochs, relieved 
Europe of four millions of her most turbulent sons. To the 
noblest devotional feelings, a great number of worldly motives 
were added, all motives that could exert the strongest influ- 
ence on the ruling passions of that age. The love of peril 
and conflict, innate in the human bosom ; a restless spirit of 
enterprise and adventure, curiosity, impatience of restraint, 
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thirst of dominion, ambition, and, in later times, the desire of 
escaping from the consequence of debts, murders, or quarrels 
at home. It was a universal rejoicing. Those who went 
away, carried their aspiring hopes to a field where it seemed 
as if their golden dreams would fall short of reality ; those 
who remained found themselves at ease, and bade the adven- 
turers a hearty farewell. Meanwhile the feudal anarchy, that 
had threatened the western world with total dissolution, turned 
all its fury towards the East. Monarchs and barons sold their 
estates, titles, and privileges, with the eagerness of the dog 
in the fable, dropping the substance to run after the shadow. 
No condition was too hard to get money for the holy ar- 
maments. Independence was publicly bought, or received 
gratuitously, or siezed upon by force, by a great number of 
cities, boroughs, and vassals. The crusades gave the first 
sanction to national liberty throughout all Europe. The signing 
of the Magna Charta by John of England, and the opening of 
the parliaments by Philip of France, are events contempora- 
neous with the crusades, and in great part a consequence of 
that general convulsion. But the fairest advantages were ob- 
tained by Italy. The independence of the Italian republics, 
already so far advanced, was definitively sealed by the diver- 
sion to Palestine. Both the first and second Frederic, the 
most formidable enemies of Italy, were engaged in those 
sacred expeditions, and the country was freed from their 
menaces. The Lombards and Tuscans, as well as the rulers 
of the Two Sicilies, sent, in their turn, armies and fleets 
to Jerusalem, and the standards that had often met in the 
field for a mortal encounter, marched side by side to a com- 
mon emprise, on terms of fraternity. And when the soldiers 
of the cross, mixing temporal with spiritual advantages, found- 
ed their ephemeral principalities in Syria, the Italian repub- 
lics, with a maturer wisdom, laid the basis of a more solid 
settlement by their commercial factories and flourishing col- 
onies on the shores of the Bosphorus and Asia Minor ; from 
that early epoch engrossing and monopolizing all the com- 
merce of the East. Hence all branches of industry were ad- 
vanced to the highest prosperity by the general movement, 
which brought into contact the two ends of the globe. The 
mind expanded ; the spirit of enterprise acted on a larger scale ; 
voyages and discoveries began by land and sea. The pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem led the way to the Indies and America. 
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The soil itself of the west of Europe teemed with a growth 
of Eastern productions, and the Lombard plain smiled 
with a luxuriant harvest from exotic seeds. The literary 
light of the Eastern empire was among the noblest conquests. 
The crusaders were followed in their retreat by the wrecks 
of ancient Greek literature ; and the dreams of Arabian poe- 
try dazzled the more obtuse fancy of the West. The luxuries 
of Eastern refinement, the contemplative tastes and habits 
of that region, were gradually communicated to the active 
children of Europe, and mental power soon gained its advan- 
tage over bodily strength. 

Such were the direct and immediate effects of the cru- 
sades on social life ; but the impression they left upon the 
mind in after ages had more magical results. For, the hu- 
man mind, when losing by degrees its energy for present 
exertion, returns with restless regrets to the fairy land of the 
romance of past ages and the good old times of chivalry ; 
and the crusades haunted the imagination of the Italian bards, 
the dearest theme of their inspiration, the most heart-thrilling 
chord of their harps. Thus the seeds of the institutions and 
learning of the ancient world survived the fate of the Roman 
empire, to bud forth through the general alluvion of the 
northern invaders, and acquire new vigor on a virgin soil 
better suited to their generous nature ; the Christian religion 
warmed and developed what it found most noble in ancient 
thought or in modern feeling ; and those three elements were 
so happily combined, that Rome, and her laws, letters, and 
arts, could not have been withdrawn from ruin, even by the 
new religion, without the material element of Northern 
strength, and the brute force of the North could not have 
been softened even by Christianity, without the enlightening 
element of old liberal institutions. 

Thus Roman wisdom gave the intelligence, Northern brav- 
ery furnished the arm, Christianity formed the heart, and chiv- 
alry and the crusades were the practice of those theories, 
the result of those components, the living-out of those anima- 
ting principles. Of all this great edifice of the Middle Ages, 
nothing seems to exist in our times. Feudalism yield- 
ed to the repeated attacks of despotism. The modern 
constitutions have pointed out a new system of civil liberty. 
To the extent of its own empire, French philosophy has 
razed to the ground religious devotion. Chivalry has long 
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since lain by the side of the helmets and corselets of its 
champions. 

But is all the noble spirit of the Middle Ages equally pros- 
trate and low ? Is it so, is it desirable that it should be so ? 
We hope not. We think not. The solidity of the institu- 
tions of the men of those times partakes of the cement of their 
edifices and the temper of their armour. The Egyptians 
wrote on their pyramids ; " We have spent years in building j 
we give you ages to destroy ! " 

We shall conclude our task by a brief examination of the 
state of literature in Italy during the age of darkness, by 
pointing out what remained of ancient lore at the beginning 
of the new era of the Italian republics, and considering what 
influence the Northern, the Arabian, and Provencal poetry 
exerted upon the first period of modern Italian literature, the 
age of Dante. 

The writings of Greece, and the writings of Rome, form 
but one literature in two distinct languages. Literature, in 
Rome merely a luxury, with few exceptions displayed little 
or no original character. It rose in days of ebriety and epi- 
curism ; it was made subservient to flattery and servility. As 
such, it could have no long duration. As soon as the amia- 
ble parasites of Augustus were frightened from court by the 
frowns of Tiberius, arts and letters were mute. The mild 
reign of Trajan and of his successors revived them for a while ; 
but, after the death of the Antonines, even the power of copy- 
ing had failed, and the following crowd of rhetoricians and 
grammarians sunk lower and lower, until they lost even the 
power of feeling. 

While heathen literature was thus rapidly declining, in con- 
sequence only of the decrepitude of the society which it re- 
presented, the zeal of the earliest Christians, and the contro- 
versies of their numerous sects, filled the libraries with many 
thousand volumes of ascetic visions and theological sophisms. 
The East and West rivalled each other in their pious enthusi- 
asm, as well as in their polemic animosity ; and, though a few 
illustrious names, in a religious point of view, may yet be 
cited with respect, it is nevertheless certain, that their in- 
tolerant austerity, by proscribing the perusal of profane wri- 
ters, as teachers of idolatry and immorality, and exciting the 
persecuting frenzy of bigoted monarchs, hastened the down- 
fall of the Latin language and literature. This sacrifice to as 
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blind superstition dried up the fountains from which pure 
light might yet have been derived ; so that the work of de- 
struction was almost complete, long before the first appearance 
of barbarian destroyers. 

The diligence of modern writers has been considerably 
employed in vindicating the reputation of the Gothic, Frank- 
ish, and Lombard conquerors of Italy from the exaggerated 
charges of barbarism raised against their memory by the igno- 
rant fanaticism of the Latin monks of the Middle Ages. 
Even if none of the memorials of those conquerors had been 
preserved, reason ought to have satisfied us, that such large 
national bodies could not have been prevented from dis- 
solution without sound political institutions, and that those 
tribes could not have wandered from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other, inflamed by a spirit of adventure, and by a 
desire of military renown, without being excited and cheered 
by the charms of their minstrels. Poetry there certainly was, 
in the enrapturing joy of triumph with which they hailed a 
new land, which was to be the inheritance of their children ; 
there was poetry and romance in those long rows of chariots, 
that carried after them their wives and infants, to make their 
hearts beat with redoubled anxiety in the hour of danger. 

The successful researches of German scholars in our day 
have made known to Europe the songs of the bards of their 
forefathers, back to the days of Alaric and Attila ; but that 
northern poetry, if ever it flourished in Italy, as it would seem 
probable, especially among the more cultivated warriors of 
Theodoric, could not long resist the spell of a southern cli- 
mate. The comforts of a settled life made the warrior indif- 
ferent to the scenes of peril and strife, which were sung in 
those national traditions. The northern mythology lost all 
interest with its sacred character ; and the warlike verses of 
the German tribes died away soon after the conquest, with 
the sound of their trumpets and the neighing of their steeds. 

But whatever may have been the state of their mental cul- 
ture in their native forests, it is not less true that the northern 
conquerors entertained a deep-rooted aversion to the Roman 
lore, which they considered as a source of corruption and 
effeminacy, a school of fraud and perfidy ; and, regarding it as 
such, they hastened its extermination with all the means that 
their ignorant ferocity could suggest. The Lombards had the 
reputation of being the most barbarous, as they were the bra- 
vest, of the German tribes. Italy, it is believed, sank, under 
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their dominion, into a more deplorable state of ignorance than 
any of the neighbouring countries. Still the reigns of Luit- 
prand, Rachis, and Astolph were signalized by the wisest ad- 
ministration, and several distinguished men of their nation 
began a reformation of the system of studies, which Charle- 
magne knew how to appreciate and profit by. 

During the two centuries of Lombard dominion, the Latin 
language underwent its final catastrophe. That language, al- 
ways corrupted in all the provinces, especially in Cisalpine 
Gaul, where, as in Gaul, Spain, and Britain it had been enforced 
by the Romans, had already been turned by popular abuse 
into a barbarous dialect, long before any extraneous mixture. 
But when, in the long contact between the two heterogene- 
ous races, the mixture was effected, it gave rise to that bas- 
tard tongue, which was, with slight modifications, equally 
spoken over all the late Roman provinces, and which, under 
the name of Romance language, became the source of the mod- 
ern languages of the South of Europe. In that mixture, of 
course, the Latin furnished the greatest number of words, 
because the conquered nations were the most numerous ; but 
the construction, the inflections, the articles, and all grammat- 
ical forms obeyed the influence of the northern races, both 
because such forms could be more easily adopted and 
practised, and because conquerors do not wish to learn gram- 
mar from their slaves. Thus, agreeably to the observation of 
a modern Italian critic, we see terms referring to the common 
wants of life, to be generally of Latin derivation, while names 
belonging to the art of war, and to politics and govern- 
ment, are generally of Teutonic origin ; which fact arose 
from two different necessities ; the conquerors were oblig- 
ed to learn such words as could express what they wanted 
from their new subjects, and the conquered were compelled 
to learn the names of the arms that crushed, and of the 
new authority that was forced upon them. The Romance 
language, in its origin, might be fairly considered as one, and 
it continued to serve as a common vehicle of communication 
between the different nations of Europe, until those formless, 
popular idioms, having by the charms of poetry been turned 
into polished and elegant tongues, the limits between them 
were more clearly denned ; and, distinguishing them by their 
affirmative particles, they called the Romance Provencal, 
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langue d'oc ; the Northern French, or Romance Walloon, 
langue d'o'il ; and the Italian, langue de si. 

But the langue de si, as well as her two sisters, was, from 
the first, split into a hundred dialects of infinite variety ; 
and, notwithstanding the efforts of their literature, the Italians, 
by a blind, municipal infatuation, still cling to those vernacular 
forms, to the great detriment of their beautiful language. These 
differences naturally arose from the remnants of the various 
races that settled in separate districts, and formed, as it were, 
as many different colonies, where their characteristic idioms 
were preserved, until, in the wars of the republics, all alliance 
and friendly intercourse having ceased, each town remained 
isolated, and their dialectic peculiarities were cherished with 
all the warmth of their political jealousies. Hence the Italian 
patois vary at the distance of only ten miles, and the idioms 
and accent of one town are either utterly unintelligible, or are 
an object of wonder and ridicule, to its immediate neighbours. 
All such differences, however, may be classified into seven 
principal branches, and, according to their ethnological deri- 
vation, the Italian dialects may be reduced to the Lombard, 
Venetian, Genoese, Tuscan, Roman, Neapolitan, and Sicilian. 
The Lombard dialect, with all its various branches, the Pied- 
montese, Milanese, Romagnolo, &c, is characterized by 
harshness of accent, and energy and rapidity of expression. 
It is evidently of barbaric origin ; it sounds more unlike Ital- 
ian than either Provencal or Spanish, and its diphthongs and 
contractions cannot be expressed with the twenty-two letters 
of the Italian alphabet. Venice, always safe and pure from 
foreign mixture, and Rome, where the native race was never 
utterly destroyed, have preserved all the softness and round- 
ness of the Latin ; while the dialects of Apulia and Calabria 
bear some evident alloy of Greek, and something of the Moor- 
ish sound is still preserved in the deep and guttural accent of 
the islanders. 

It was long, however, before the Italian, or any of the new 
languages, was employed to any literary purpose ; and the 
rude attempts at a revival of learning, that took place after 
the first encouragement given by Charlemagne, were made in 
a corrupted language, which they still called, and fancied to 
be, Latin. 

The opening of universities in France, England, and Italy 
re-awakened an ardor that seemed irreparably extinguished. 
All that remained of ancient learning, buried in the soli- 
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tude of the cloisters, was assembled in the new seminaries of 
Paris and Oxford, and in the much more ancient schools of 
Salerno and Bologna. That of Salerno, enlightened by the 
Arabians of Sicily and Africa, and protected by the Normans 
and Swabians successively ruling over the country, made the 
greatest progress in medicine and in all other physical sci- 
ences. Bologna, the mother of all universities, dating its 
origin from Charlemagne, or according to others from Theo- 
dosius, in the fifth century, equally the favorite of popes and 
emperors, had already, before the peace of Constance, at- 
tained the highest degree of splendor. Towards the end of 
the eleventh century, Irnerius, a native of that city, taught 
there the Pandects of Justinian, recently discovered at Pisa 
or Amalfi ; and Bologna acquired beyond dispute the first 
rank in Europe as a law school. But similar institutions si- 
multaneously rose in other cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, 
all modelled after the example of Bologna, where Irne- 
rius had first introduced the titles and insignia of doctor and 
bachelor, such as they have since been adopted by all the 
universities in the world. The study of law, so consistent 
with the interests and rights of men, then a general subject of 
debate in the Italian republics, absorbed all talents ; and for 
a long while the Italians abandoned to the Parisian doctors 
their meagre dialectics and dusky theology. The podesld 
and gonjalonieri, the first magistrates in these municipal gov- 
ernments, were now taken by preference from the univer- 
sities, and a civil administration was gradually substituted for 
a military rule. Thus, when the great national contest had 
been decided, and the Italian cities sent their legates to treat 
as equals with Frederic Barbarossa, for the peace of Con- 
stance, it was not without an undefinable emotion, that the 
iron-clad barons of the German court beheld a few dark-eyed, 
long-robed Italian doctors, the disciples of Irnerius, advanc- 
ing among them with a confident mien, as if announcing 
that the iron age was at an end, and arms were now destined 
to give place to the gown ! 

But darkness could not give way without a long, desperate 
struggle. The prejudices and superstitions of a barbarous 
age, the spirit of pedantry and the love of controversy, an 
overwrought sophistry, and a constant proneness jurare in 
verba magistri, for a long time wrapped up, and entangled, 
and eclipsed all truth. Thus divinity soon degenerated into 
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heresy and blasphemy ; astronomy was confounded with 
astrology, medicine with sorcery, and chemistry with the 
arcana of alchemy. Men of science, erecting themselves 
into a privileged class, by the prestige of a dead language, 
of long flowing robes, and a mysterious air, secluded them- 
selves from the people, and were looked upon with wonder 
and awe, not unmixed with distrust and contempt. Their 
ambition for a universal scholarship, when the relations 
between the different branches of learning were more im- 
perfectly defined, and the means of acquisition were less 
within reach, engaged them in a labyrinth of disorderly pur- 
suits, where they were exhausted and lost before coming to 
any profitable results. Science was to them an unfathom- 
able ocean, of which they vainly strove to sound the depths, 
while their object should have been only to sail across it. 

It would be difficult to divine what their zeal for abstruse 
studies would have led them to, had not an impulse of a to- 
tally opposite nature fortunately called the general attention 
to a new light arising from extraneous sources. The Arabi- 
ans, by nature a warlike and enthusiastic nation, used from 
immemorial time to associate religion with poetry, having, 
according to their Oriental style, taken the four opposite cor- 
ners of the wind, and spread over the earth with a valor 
whose report was sufficient to insure success, — having con- 
quered more enemies than they could count, and subdued 
more lands than they could explore, — now turned their 
minds to the arts of peace. Brought into contact with the 
Greeks by their conquest of Egypt, they possessed them- 
selves of the treasures of Grecian learning ; and, under the 
dynasty especially of the Abassides, they opened schools and 
libraries throughout their monarchies of Asia, Africa, and 
Spain. They translated ancient Greek manuscripts, placed 
Greek scholars at the head of their literary establishments, 
and, giving themselves up principally to physical and mathe- 
matical studies, established, by their important discoveries, 
the highest claims to the gratitude of Europe. Still poetry 
formed their greatest delight, and it reached its highest splen- 
dor in Spain under the dynasty of the Ommiades. Disdain- 
ing the sober and pure inspirations of the Greeks, whom they 
had revered as masters in philosophical pursuits, the Arabians 
followed no guide in their poetical effusions but the glow of 
their Eastern imagination. Hence their poetry preserved its 
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original colors ; that delicacy and luxuriancy of sentiment, 
that bewildering intoxication and mysticism of love, that 
dreamy phantasmagory, and, above all, that kind of Oriental 
transcendentalism, which was afterwards communicated to the 
Provencals, and constitutes the essential difference between 
the ancient and modern, between the classical and romantic 
styles. The Arabians had probably no epic or dramatic 
poetry; they had love poems and elegies, satires and didactic 
pieces, and, more lately, the fairy tales and golden dreams, 
known under the name of " Arabian Nights' Entertainments." 
This vast collection, of which only the six-and-thirtieth part, 
according to Sismondi, has been translated in Europe, is now 
the only kind of literature existing in the East ; and forms 
still the delight of all coffee-houses and caravanseries, where 
those tales are daily recited to the dejected Mussulman, who 
seeks to forget, in the charms of fiction, the melancholy feel- 
ings of the present moment. 

Sicily did not, perhaps, obtain from the Saracenic invasion 
all the advantages in respect to literary institutions, that were 
derived by Spain from the Moors. The Saracens of Sicily 
found no rest in their adopted home. Their continual pirat- 
ical excursions allowed them no leisure for study. Still the 
medical school at Salerno would never have risen to so 
eminent a rank without the direction of African and Arabian 
scholars. The Saracens, who were spared in the Norman 
conquest, and flourished at the court of Frederic the Second 
and Manfred his son, considerably added to the renown that 
Sicily enjoyed in the infancy of Italian literature. 

Meanwhile France, ruled by feudal and monarchical gov- 
ernments, had sunk into a state of almost absolute ignorance. 
The universities of Paris and Montpellier had lost much of 
their primitive splendor, and the Latin language was almost 
utterly extinct. The disuse of this tongue had a natural ten- 
dency to ennoble the vulgar Romance dialects, as it introduced 
them equally among the highest and most cultivated classes. 
This happened when the dominion of the Moors in Spain 
gave signs of impending dissolution. They broke into fac- 
tions and feuds. They departed from their wonted modera- 
tion and wisdom. They banished the few Christians, who, 
from immemorial time, had found a peaceful residence among 
them. These revolutions drove to the Christian courts of 
Catalonia and Aragon a number of illustrious exiles, who car- 
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ried with them their arts and science, and the tales and songs of 
the East. By the union of Catalonia and Provence, in 1092, 
their poetry passed from Spain to the court of Provence. 
That court enjoyed in those times a long peace, and was the 
rendezvous of all the chivalry of Europe. Tournaments and 
courts of love were there constantly held ; that newborn poe- 
try was welcomed with a wonderful enthusiasm, and it gave rise 
to what was called the " gay science " of the Troubadours. 

The long wars of Alphonso the Second, of Castile, against 
the Moors of Toledo, the crusades, the acquisition of a part 
of Languedoc by the English, and other general political 
commotions, having associated the knights of all Europe in 
common adventures, the poetry of Provence soon became 
the inheritance of all Christendom. The differences between 
the dialects of Spain, Provence, Italy, and Northern France, 
were not so wide then as in our days. The Romance Pro- 
vencal became the language of chivalry ; and the courts of 
Germany, of Flanders, of England, and Sicily received the 
Provencal troubadours with the same honors and regard 
they enjoyed at home. No classical lore being required for 
the cultivation of the gay science, no mythological or histori- 
cal allusion being ever mingled with those simple and spon- 
taneous productions, the consequence was, that ignorant 
barons and monarchs could cultivate minstrelsy, without losing 
in study that time which was claimed by their warlike exer- 
cises. Thus, some talent for poetry was considered as one 
of the indispensable attributes of chivalrous prowess ; and the 
profession of troubadour was honored by the names of Fred- 
eric Barbarossa, Richard of England, and other grave and 
wise monarchs, who aspired to the title of adepts in the gay 
science, as they sighed after the glory of private knights in 
the field. Social and domestic life seemed animated by the 
air of those songs. It was a blessed age of roving and pil- 
grimages, of wooing and worshipping, of dancing and skirm- 
ishing, of sinning and confessing. Romance in life closely 
followed upon romance in poetry. Comical and tragical ad- 
ventures supplied the poet with inexhaustible materials. It 
was now a king, imprisoned in a dark tower, and his faithful 
minstrel travelling in search of him, across mountains and 
along rivers, the sound of his harp reaching the ears of the 
monarch, like a ray of hope in the darkness of his lonely 
confinement ; now a damsel, pining under the tyranny of a 
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monstrous guardian, and her gallant knight summoning the gaol- 
er at the gate of the castle, putting him to death, and carrying 
the lady away, the prize of his valor ; now a dying crusader, 
sending his squire from Syria, charged with the woful mission 
of conveying his heart to his mistress, — the loyal squire, 
roaming around the forbidden abode of the fair one, surprised 
— and stabbed by the watchful jealousy of a villanous husband, 
and the precious relics of the crusader cooked into a horrible 
dish, and eaten at supper by the unconscious lady. 

It will be easily perceived how such stories must have 
contributed to give a peculiar attraction to the poetry of the 
troubadours ; but in proportion as the gay science spread 
among various nations, the peculiarities of the dialects, and 
the more important differences of national taste, gave chival- 
rous poetry a different turn. The Normans, a Scandinavian 
race, although at the period of their settlement in northern 
France they had lost their native language and poetry, still 
preserved some confused traditions of the heroic poems 
which had accompanied their forefathers, as well as every 
other German tribe, in their long peregrinations and cruises. 
The chivalrous spirit, or emanation of Norman feeling and 
manners, had no sooner been associated with poetry at the 
court of Provence, than the Normans of France and England 
strove to rival the southern troubadours. Successively aban- 
doning, towards the beginning of the twelfth century, the 
Romance Provencal for the Romance Walloon, the dialect 
of Northern France, and substituting for the lyrical strains of 
the Provencals, what remained of the heroic poems of their 
ancestors, they gave origin to what is still called the chival- 
rous romance, or poetry of the trouveres. 

Hence King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, 
the wars of Alexander of Macedon, Lancelot and Geneve, 
Tristan de Leonois, and the hundred heroes of the Romance 
of the first age ; hence, — the taste for heroico-chivalrous 
poetry having been transmitted to the South, — the Spanish 
heroes Don Galaor, Don Florestan, the two Amadises, and 
all their noble mates ; hence Charlemagne and his Paladins, 
and their children and their children's children, — all the:.- 
fantastic creations soon cast into the shade the sweet but 
monotonous chanzos and sirventes of the troubadours. 

But chivalrous poetry, having thus flourished only one 
century after the golden age of Provencal literature, was, of 
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course, animated by the brilliant images and the lively colors 
which the troubadours had received from the Arabians ; and, 
though the type of chivalrous romances was originally north- 
ern, yet their spirit was essentially eastern. Those ancient 
northern poems described other manners and feelings. The 
German imagination was gloomy ; sad and awful, the rites of 
their religion. Their spectres and vampires, and other such 
supernatural beings, were of a bloody and mischievous race. 
Love had little part in their stories, and gallantry none. 
Women were for them more an object of veneration and 
deference, than of a warm, enthusiastic devotion. Moorish 
courtesy exerted a considerable influence in the refinement 
of chivalry. The wars of Spain, and the crusades, extended 
the field of chivalrous adventure. The unexplored regions 
of Cathay and India were laid open to the dreams of the 
poet, and the dreams of the poet fell short of human credu- 
lity. Turbaned heroes crowded the groves of England and 
France ; fairies and genii became the household gods of all 
Christendom. Love, glowing with all the fire that consumes 
Southern bosoms, usurped the highest place in chivalrous 
romances. Fays and enchantresses, kind and benevolent 
creatures, inhabitants of golden palaces and enchanted gar- 
dens, endowed with immortal beauty and happiness, with 
no other sorceries than the irresistible spell of their loveliness, 
seduced the happy knight from the path of honor, bewildered 
by long draughts of blessed forgetfulness. Chivalrous poe- 
try, lyric among the troubadours, epic among the trouveres, 
was then intrinsically a derivation from Arabia ; and it was 
thus from eastern sources, that Italian poetry was to receive 
its first impulse. Petrarch was the last of the troubadours, 
Ariosto the last of the trouveres. 

Meanwhile Italy, absorbed in her classical studies, still be- 
lieved herself at the head of all learning, when the harp of 
the troubadours came to awake her from her long error, and 
she felt impatient of having been outrun by her neighbours. 
The Lombard scholars and doctors perceived, that their Latin 
could not lead them very far, that no life could be drawn 
from the dead ; they learned, that those vulgar dialects, which 
they had so long despised, could be the language of poetry, 
whenever they responded to the emotions of the heart. The 
first conviction was bitter. They felt humble and jealous, 
just as the modern Italians must feel, when they visit the rail- 
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roads, the dock-yards, the gas-houses of England and France. 
With the vexation of disappointment, they threw aside their 
Aristotle and Augustine, their Pandects and Decretals, and, 
all turning minstrels and troubadours, they soon rivalled their 
masters. Their first attempts were in Provencal ; but, the 
court of Sicily having set the example, the national dia- 
lects were universally substituted, and Italian poetry arose.* 
Frederic the Second, grandson of Frederic Barbarossa, hav- 
ing inherited the crown of the Two Sicilies after the extinc- 
tion of the Norman dynasty, made his court the abode of the 
Muses. Frederic himself, and his sons, his secretaries, his 
courtiers, were all cultivators of the gay science ; the noble- 
men of the Tuscan and Lombard republics answered their 
challenge ; an echo of harps and lyres sounded all over the 
land ; and the courteous knights from France hailed the first 
efforts of their young brethren of Italy. 

But it was not difficult to perceive, that Italian poetry was 
soon to take a different course. The Middle Ages in Italy 
were at an end. The democratic governments in the north 
had given to the intellect a graver and steadier mood. Those 
love sonnets and songs could only be a pastime for the idle 
classes, whilst an active, vigorous nation wanted nobler and 
higher sources of entertainment. Ballads and tales long 
continued, indeed, to circulate from town to town, and from 
generation to generation, the inheritance of poor minstrels, 
who made their living by them. But Italy had no feudal 
castles to welcome these harmless killers of aristocratical 
ennui. The noble profession of troubadour was soon dis- 
graced by the intrusion of minstrels of a base alloy ; and 
chivalrous poetry, the characteristic literature of feudalism, 
died away in Italy, to give place to a nobler class of produc- 
tions, the literature of liberty. Thus, by a striking analogy, 
as the institutions of the ancient world had been combined 
with, and, as it were, fecundated by, the new religious and 
moral feelings of modern society ; so the remains of ancient 
learning had been brought into a state of effervescence and 
ferment by the contact of those Eastern effusions, and by the 
example of Provence and France. And it is wonderful to 
observe, that the efforts of the Italian schools to raise up 
again the monuments of Greece and Ptome would probably 
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have failed, because, instead of adapting the treasures of the 
past to the wants of their age, they aimed to carry their 
age back to the past ; and the wild and warm poetry, which, 
from the remote regions of the East, found its way into 
Spain and France, and more lately into Italy, would have 
had no general result, because it was professedly intended as 
an idle, aerial pastime. Thus Italian learning only aimed to 
instruct, chivalrous poetry only tended to excite. The duty 
of literature is to do both. Italy, with all her ruins of ancient 
learning, had only laid the foundations, but could not raise a 
new edifice ; France, with her sweet and fantastic poetry had 
raised a fair edifice, but had not laid a foundation. The 
Italian scholars would have withered like the last leaves of a 
decrepit autumn ; the French bards would have vanished like 
the first flowers of a premature spring. In fact, the Tartars 
and Turks in Asia and Africa, and the Inquisitors in Spain, 
extinguished the brilliant light which the Arabians had kindled 
in two thirds of the old continent. The crusades against the 
Albigenses of Languedoc hushed the warbling of the Pro- 
vencal nightingales, like the first roaring of a hurricane. The 
lays of the last trouveres were drowned in blood by the mer- 
ciless wars between France and England, and by the feudal 
discords of both nations. Hence the Provencal is now a 
dead, though a modern, language. England did not produce 
her literature till two or three centuries later, and France has 
had, perhaps, no original literature at all. 

Why then was Italian literature destined to survive alone ? 
Why was Italy able to derive from the faint sounds of poetry 
she had received from France and Languedoc, a voice of im- 
mortal fame, that was never to be silenced ? Italy too had wars 
and factions, — and factions and wars, — and she was busy 
in inflicting evils upon herself, in proportion as strangers left 
her in repose. But, as we have repeatedly said, the disorders 
of the Middle Ages had ended in Italy with the Peace of 
Constance ; a new existence commenced, a restless, a stormy, 
but a free existence. The Middle Ages were over in Italy 
several centuries earlier than in any other country ; and, if they 
ever recommenced for her, it was, by a cruel fatality, only 
when, her influence having finally withdrawn her neighbours 
from the horrors of the ages of darkness, the same or like hor- 
rors were inflicted upon her by the gratitude of her newly eman- 
cipated neighbours. There was liberty in Italy ; and where there 
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is liberty, there is life. Where every spirit moves unconfined 
in his orbit, where, in the full enjoyment of free existence, ev- 
ery individual feels that there is no check to his aspirations but 
the natural limits of his powers, if the age produces only one 
man, that man will characterize his age. So it was with the lit- 
erature of Italy at the beginning of the days of liberty. There 
were opposite elements at war. There was on the one hand 
ancient learning, a lifeless body, only half disinterred ; there 
was on the other chivalrous poetry, a formless spirit, only 
imperfectly developed. A genius was waited for, to com- 
plete the work of creation. That genius was Dante Ali- 
ghieri. 



Art. IV. — 1. Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, under the Direction of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, performed 
in the Years 1835, 1836, and 1837; containing a Descrip- 
tion of the Geography, Geology, Climate, and Productions, 
and the Number, Manners, and Customs of the Natives. 
With a Map of Oregon Territory. By the Rev. Samuel 
Parker, A.M. Ithaca, N. Y. : 1S38. 12mo. pp.371. 
2. Narrative of a Journey across the Rocky Mountains to 
the Columbia River, and a Visit to the Sandwich Islands, 
Chili, <$•<;. With a Scientific Appendix. By John K. 
Townsend, Member of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia. Philadelphia and Boston : 1839. 
8vo. pp. 352. 

Referring the reader to an article on the subject of 
" Nautical Discovery in the Northwest," in a former number 
of this Journal,* we now proceed to execute a purpose inti- 
mated therein, and to trace the history of discovery and ex- 
ploration in the country of Oregon, by land expeditions across 
the Rocky Mountains. 

We begin with the travels of Jonathan Carver, who, though 
he did not cross the Rocky Mountains, and though his jour- 
ney was anterior in point of time to the actual discovery of 
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